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aie . 7 incites 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 
BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 227.) 


Tt is recorded on the highest authority, that in 
the first diffusion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 


the “rulers of the people and the elders of 


Israel,’’ marvelled at the boldness, and the power 
of its ambassadors, seeing that they were “ un- 
learned and ignorant men.” Many of the first 
apostles of (Quakerism were “ unlearned and 
ignorant men,” in respect to intellectual attain- 
ments; this was the case with George Fox— 
and itis nt surprising that the circumstance has 
Leen severely animadverted upon by Lord Ma- 
caulay. He says: 

‘ox argued that, as the division of the lan- 


guaves began at Babel, and as the persecutors | 


of Christ put on the cross an inscription in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, the knowledge of 
languages, and more especially of Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew, must be useless to a Christian min- 
ister.* Indeed, he was so far from knowing 


* Note to the History of England. ‘‘ What they 
know, they know naturally, who turn from the com- 
mand and err from the spirit, whose fruit withers, 
who saith that Hebrew, Greek and Latine is the ori- 
ginal: before Babell was, the earth was of one lan- 
guage; and Nimrod, the cunning hunter before the 
Lord, which came out of cursed Ham’s stock, the 
original and builder of Babell, whom God confound- 
ed with many languages, and this they say is the 
original who erred from the spirit and command ; and 
Pilate had his original Hebrew, Greek and Latine, 
which crucified Christ andset overhim.’”’ ‘‘A mes- 


sage from the Lord to the Parliament of England, by 
G. Fox, 1654.”’ 


The same argument will be found in 
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many languages that he knew none; nor can 
the most.corrupt passage in Hebrew be more 








the Journal, but has been put by the editor into a 
little better English. ‘‘ Dost thou think to make 
ministers of Christ by these natural confused lan- 
guages which sprung from Babell, are admired in 
Babylon, and set a-top of Christ, the Life, by a per- 
secutor? Ohno!’’ (Page 264, Edit. 1765.) 

It is to be regretted that Lord Macaulay did not 
prolong this quotation, for the succeeding sentences 
explain the writer’s views about the qualifications of 
a gospel minister. It is perhaps needful to premise, 
that the passage occurs in a conversation with aman 
intending to establish a college at Durham for train- 
ing Christian ministers. Where Lord Macaulay’s 
quotation stops, Fox’s narrative thus proceeds :— 

‘*The man confessed to many of these things. 
Then we shewed him further, That Christ made his 
ministers himself, and gave gifts unto them ; and bid 
them pray to the Lord of the Harvest to send forth 
laborers. And Peter and John, though unlearned 
and ignorant (as to school-learning,) preached Christ 
Jesus the Word, which was in the beginning, before 
Babel was. Paul also was made an apostle, not of 
man, nor by man, neither received he the gospel 
from man, but from Jésus. Christ; who is the same 
now, and so is his gospel, as it was at that day. 
When we had thus discoursed with the man he be- 
came very loving and tender; and after he had con- 
sidered further of it, he never set up his college.” 
(Page 282.) 

It is obvious from the foregoing passage, as well 
as from many more that might be adduced, that 
George Fox’s testimony was against the common be- 
lief, that a classical education could qualify men for 
entering the Gospel ministry. What he wanted was, 
that every preacher should be rightly called and quali- 

Jied for the service, by the Head of the church. It is 
true he makes use of a weak and irrelevant argu- 
ment in the extracts given by Lord Macaulay; but 
surely it is most unfair in a historian to describe a 
course of action as springing from a reason whivh it 
is patent was not the real one—which was in fact 
merely a subsidiary, and (inthis instance) unhappy 
illustration, in a lengthened train of argumentation. 
As regards the general question of classical learning, 
there is reason to believe that George For was far 
from wishing to oppose itsstudy. It is a proof of 
the amazing energy of his character, that he himself 
found time to acquire some knowledge of the He- 
brew language. It has been stated that he was able 
in his latter years to read the Old Testament in the 
original tongue. I have sought in vain for any suffi- 
cient authority for the statement—but some of his 
Hebrew exercises are still in existence. 
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unintelligible to the unlearned, than his En glish , of angels, and to the spirits of just men, who 
often is to the most acute and attentive reader.” , were made perfect in him, through Faith to- 
Now in reply to this statement, I remark wards God) preaching Repentance ‘and the doe- 
Firstly, That it is exag gerated ; Secondly, That trive of Baptism was needless, in whom it was 
a variety of adventitious circumstances contri- fulfilled, to and in such as were brought to God : 
buted towards the obscurity of Fox’s writings ; “he that can receive this, may, for to it there is 
and Thirdly, That it is not chiefly as an author | | bo private meaning. 
—but as a man ef action—that we challenge for; “ There is a Time of preaching Faith toward 
George Fox the admiration of posterity. | God ; and there is a Time to be brought to God: 
1. I suppose few of my hearers would under- | But such as are here deny the first Priesthood, 
take to translate “ corrupt Hebrew’’—but is, and witness the second with the eternal Spirit of 
there one person present that has failed to, | God ; who witness him without Father or 
gather the meaning of the writer, in several ex- Mother, a Priest for ever after the order of 


tracts which have been already read from George | 
Fox’s writings? Lord Macaulay gives one 
illustration of their unintelligible character— 
read it carefully, eliminate the superfluous words, 
supply a few stops, and there will be no diffi- 
culty even in this extreme cuse, in discovering 
the writer’s meaning. It would be most easy to 
supply other illustrations, in which the author 
does far more justice to himself than in his 
“ Warning to the World, Groping in the Dark.” | 
I will detain you with but one example. 

The following epistle was penned in 1657, 
ten or eleven years before Penn or Barclay join- 
ed the Society. The doctrinal sentiments it 
enunciates, render it a document of considerable 
interest. 

“ Friends, there was a time when the Apostles 
preached Christ that died at Jerusalem; and 
they witnessed him forth, and brought (for 
proof) the prophets’ testimonies which pro- 
phecied of him. And they that preached 
Christ’s sufferings at Jerusalem, shewed the ful- 
filling of the Prophets and the Law and all that 
was written of him. And after, the Apostles 
preached Christ the substance (the end of the 
Types and Figures) amongst them that had the 
Prophets’ Words and the Law, and the outward 
Temple; and then they showed them out of the 
Prophets’ Words, and out of the Law, that that 
was the Christ, that died at Jerusalem, and suf- 
fered without the gates. 

“ And then there wasa time that the Apostles 
preached Christ in them, to them that did be- 
lieve, and had received him ; know ye not that 
Christ is in you, except ye be Reprébates? And, 
Christ in you, the Hope of Glory ; and, if Christ 
be in you the body is dead; and, they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the affections and lusts, 
and all things have become new. But this was 
spoken to them that believed, who were the 
Saints, to them Christ in them was preached, 
the substance of what the prophet prophecied of ; 
and to believe in him who was risen, the Resur- 
rection : But to the world the Apostles preached 
Repentance, and to believe in Jesus Christ; 
and taught Faith towards God. But to them 
who were redeemed out of the World, in and to 
whom the Son of God was made manifest (who 
were brought to God the Judge of all, and to the 
Church of God, and the innumerable company 


Melchisedech.”’ 

Now in the face of passages such as this, and 
of others already read, is not the comparison 
of Fox’s English, to “ the most corrupt He- 
brew” an exaggeration, unworthy of a great 
historian ? 

2. But whilst thus arguing, candor requires 
us frankly to admit that in the voluminous writ- 
| ings of George Fox many passages occur, of a 
grotesque and obscure character. This can 
hardly be matter of surprise, considering the 
vast mass of literature which this comparatively 
illiterate man bas left behind him. The very 
titles of his controversial works, which embraced 
almost every religious topic, and were addressed 
to every class of people, are now known to few. 
Upwards of two hundred and forty treatises, to 


which the name of George Fox is attached, may 
be seen in a Library in this City ; 1 presume in 
all these his pen had a share, and the greater 
number were no doubt his unassisted composi- 


tions. An easy sum in arithmetic shows that 
his tractates issued from the press at the aver- 
age rate of six per annum, or one every two 
months throughout the course of his public lite. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a large part of this 
stupendous mass of literature was written in 
great haste. A little circumstance recorded by 
himself still further illustrates this: on one oc- 
casion he procured from the printers an early 
proof of a royal proclamation, at once wrote an 
answer, and got it printed with such dispatch, 
that the proclamation and the reply were hawked 
about the streets together |* 

These circumstances, so inimical to careful 
composition, should be borne in mind in examin- 
ing Fox’s writings. Far the most interesting 
of these, is his Journal in which he tells us of 
his doings. 

3 And this reminds us that, he was emphati- 
cally a man of action, not of letters. There can 
be no doubt, that in common with many men of 
his order of mind, he often failed (and especially 





* Thomas Ellwood describes George Fox as con- 
stantly writing even when travelling. After speak- 
ing of the books he carried in his saddle-bags, T. E. 
says ‘For that good man (like Julius Cesar) will- 
ing to improve all parts of his time, did usually, 
even in his travels, dictate to his amanuensis, what 
he would have committed to writing.’’ 
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when writing) to clothe his ideas in the “ suit- 
able garments of speech.”’ 

In connection with this subject Lord Macau- 
lay remarks in a note, “ Penn himself says of 
his master, ‘ As abruptly and brokenly as some- 
times his sentences would fall from him about 
divine things, it is well known they were often 
as texts to many fairer declarations.’ That is to 
say, George Fox talked nonsense, and some of 
his friends paraphrased it into sense.” 

T think this is an unfair construction to put 
upon William Penn’s words. There have been 
scores of eminent men who have had no facility 
in expression, and who have had to avail them- 
selves of the pens and the words, of their more 
fluent companions. “ Even he shall be to thee 
instead of a mouth,” were the words of the 
Most High to Moses, touching his brother Aaron. 
George Stephenson and other men of our own 
time, might be instanced as further illustrations ; 
but a passage in Lord Macaulay’s miscellaneous 
writings supplies a case so completely to the 
point, that I will read it. It occurs in a disser- 
tation on the services of M. Dumont, in putting 
the philosophy of Bentham into a readable form. 
After saying that but for Dumont, the philoso- 
phy of Bentham would now be almost unknown, 
Macaulay proceeds : 

“The raw material which Mr. Bentham fur- 
nished was most precious ; but it was unmarket- 
able. He was assuredly at once a great logi- 
cian and a great statesman. But the effect of 
his logic was injured by a vicious arrangement, 
and the effect of his rhetoric by a vicious style. 
His mind was vigorous, comprehensive, subtle, 
fertile of argumeuts, fertile of illustrations. But 
he spoke in an unknown tongue; and that the 
congregation might be edified, it was necessary 
that some brother having the gift of interpreta- 
tion, should expound the invaluable jargon. 
His oracles were cf high import, but they were 
traced on leaves and flung loose to the wind. So 
negligent was he of the arts of selection, distri- 
bution and compression, that to persons who 
formed their judgment of him from his works 
in their undigested state, he seemed to be the 
least systematic of all philosophers. The truth 
is, that his opinions formed a system which, 
whether sound or unsound, is more exact, more 
entire, and more consistent with itself, than any 
other. Yet to superficial readers of his works in 
their original form, and indeed to all readers of 
those works who did not bring great industry 
and great acuteness to the study, he seemed to 
be a man of a quick and ingenious, but ill-re- 


gulated mind,—who saw truth only by glimpses ; 
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might have been obviated. I apprehend the 
same sort of service that was rendered by Du- 
mont to Benthan, was supplied to Fox by his 
more learned brethren—and this is the true ex- 
planation of William Penn’s words. 

Probably you may think you have been de- 
tained too long over this examination of George 
Fox’s writings; but having reason to believe 
that the sentiments of Lord Macaulay respecting 
them have been rather extensively adopted, it 
seemed desirable to show that his statements 
were exaggerated,—that the oddness and the 
obscurity of some passages in the vast mass of 
Fox’s writings, are partly attributable to the 
want of education in the writer, and very much 
to the extraordinary circumstances under which 
they were written—and further, that this 
poverty of expression has attached to many 
great men whose forte like his was action not 
authorship. 

(To be.continued.) 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Were every teacher in boarding schools in 
earnest, for half an hour each day, to throw a 
home feeling around his group, and to infuse a 
right spirit for the several objects which ought to 
engage their attention out of school, I believe, 
(from an experience of thirty years as a teacher,) 
that the improvement and satisfaction arising 
therefrom would be so marked, that he would 
feel bound, not by duty only, but by interest, to 
increase the proportion of bis time so employed. 

Every religiously concerned parent, on plac- 
ing his children from home for education, would 
desire that they should be cared for and instruct- 
ed—and feel themselves cared for and instructed 
—(so far as practicable) under such influences 
as prevail in a well-ordered family. And asthe 
golden rule is ever applicable, let the teacher 
consider himself either in the pupil’s or the 
parent’s stead, and see how that rule will work 
upon him. Let him remember the longings, 
the yearnings, the shrinking, the discourage- 
ments, the aching void, and the gloomy fore- 
bodings attending his first introjuction, and first 
week’s experience in a boarding school. Let 
him remember, also, the parents’ hopes, the 
mother’s fears, lest the fruits of her watchful- 
ness, her labors, and her prayers for her child, 
up to that crisis, may by some unsuitable asso- 
ciation or attachment, some ill-timed indulgence 
or repulse, be blighted, and her cherished one 
come back to her bosom, tainted, changed and 


alienated from the paths of religion and quiet 


virtue. These are considerations which parents 








—who threw out many striking hints, but who} 
had never thought of combiuing his doctrines in 
one harmonious whole.” 

If Lord Macaulay had applied the same rules 
of criticism to the writings under consideration, 
which he adopted when examining those of 
Jeremy Bentham, the occasion for this lecture 


know how to weigh, and teachers cannot fully 
acquit themselves unless they sympathize with 
both children and parents in these respects. He 
hath made but little progress in the philosophy 
of life, who hath not learned the application of 
the leverage of sympathy to the varied ma- 
chinery of education.— The Friend. Y. W. 
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WATER BAPTISM NEITHER A SACRAMENT NOR 
AN ORDINANCE. 
BY JOSEPH 8. SEWELL. 

When any one’s belief on some important re- 
ligious subject is at variance with that of the 
great majority of those who profess the Christian 
name, he needs to be especially assured that he is 
not deceiving himself before he fully rests in 
his belief. And if this be the case so far as it 
affects himself. much more is it so before he 
undertakes the work of proclaiming that belief 
to others. I have long felt the full force of 
these remarks myself, and I have no doubt that 
a great wany others of the Society of Friends, 
have done so also, with respect to Water Bap- 
tism. For, whilst their peculiar views on War, 
on the ministry of the Gospel, on Oaths, and on 
some other subjects, have been more or less 
shared in by many others of various sections of 
the Christian Church, as to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, they yet stand, with but very few 
exceptions, not only distinct from every other 
community into which the Church has been 
divided, but, from every other member of the 
Church, so far as his views have been made 
public. 

Astounding, however, as this fact may appear 
to us, and powerful as at first sight may appear 
the argument to be drawn therefrom, that this 
remarkable unity of belief must prove the Society 
of Friends to be in the wrong, it needs but little 
observation to perceive that this unity is more 
in appearance than in reality. It is true that 
nearly every Christian professor maintains that 
some rite in which water holds a conspicuous 
place, is obligatory, at some time or other of his 
life, on every one who embraces Christianity, 
which rite is to be performed upon him by some- 
body else, and which all agree in calling baptism : 
but how it is to be administered ; when it is to 
be submitted to; who is to administer it ; what 
is its signification ; and what its effect, whether 
any or nove, are questions which, from the time 
of Tertullian at least, up to the present day, 
have not only led to endless discussions and the 
greatest diversity of opinion, but they do not 
appear to be one whit nearer a settlement now, 
than they were hundreds of years ago. 

Now let us place these two facts together,— 
the unity as to the name and the water, the dis- 
unity as to every thing else—and shall we not 
find that, though the former would lead us in 
one direction, the tendency of the latter is ex- 
actly the opposite; so that any confidence we 
may feel in the correctness of a conclusion drawn 
from considering ove of these facts only, is al- 
most, if not entirely, destroyed by the consider- 
ation of the other? And yet itis not difficult 
to account for both these facts. As to the first, 
—the general if not universal practice of Water 
Baptism in the primitive Church,—the example 
of Peter, Paul, Philip, and others mentioned in 
Holy Writ, is abundantly sufficient, when we 
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consider the tendency in the human mind to look 


to that which is outward and visible rather than 
to that which is unseen and spiritual, if there 
were no other reason, to account for the all but 
universal belief that the disciples of our Saviour 
to the end of time were to continue in the prac- 
tice of it. Whilst, on the other hand, with the 
entire absence in the Bible of any specific diree- 
tions with regard to the performance of the rite, 
with only an ambiguous word and a few inci- 
dental allusions to judge as to the mode of ad- 
ministering it, and with the lack of all direct 
testimony as to its signification, there is no 
wonder that Christians should differ in opinion 
on these subjects. 

But, if facts are as I have now stated them, 
(and I do not see how any body can honestly 
say that they are not,) it does at first sight ap- 
pear very remarkable that that should be intend- 
ed by our Saviour to be an ordinance binding in 
perpetuity, respecting which so little of any- 
thing that can properly be regarded as direction 
has been given to his followers. Is it not at 
least natural that the question should be raised 
by some of them,—Has not the Church on this 
subject missed its way? And again,—lIs there 
no other way of accounting for the universal 
practice of Water Baptism in the first days of 
the Church’s existence, than by considering it 
an ordinance of perpetual obligation, imposed 
on it by the Saviour? I not only consider that 
these enquiries are reasonable, but I am pre- 
pared to answer them both in the affirmative. 

Before attempting more fully to answer the 
last question, let me spend a little time in allud- 
ing to the first, in trying to point out where, as 
I think, the way has been missed. 

It is not only on the subject of baptism that 
we find such an absence in Scripture of specific 
direction ; it occurs as to almost everything con- 
nected with the discipline and arrangements of 
the Church. Great principles are laid down, 
but little more. For instance, certain officers 
are mentioned as pertaining to a Church in a 
healthy state. In what spirit these are to per- 
form their duties; what should be their oim; 
what motives should and what should not actu- 
ate them in their service,—these, and other 
things of a like nature are made very clear : but 
as to what are the special duties devolving on 
each; what their relative importance, how they 
are to be appointed,—on these and similar ques- 
tions little or nothing is left to guide us. Again: 
we are pointedly urged not to forsake the as- 
sembling of ourselves together, and when assem- 
bled in the name of Christ, however few our 
number, we are assured of His presence; and, 
however we may think it right to occupy our 
time when so gathered, we are enjoined that all 
things be done decently and in order. But as 
to how often we are to meet, how the time is to 
be occupied, what arrangements we are to make 
for such gatherings, &c., we have but example, 
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and that of a varied character—no direct pre- 
cept, to guide us. 

And yet these are questions of great import- 
ance, and they are those, some of them at least, 
on which a very great variety of opinion pre- 
vails, and respecting which we are inclined some- 
times, to think, oh, if but a few plain written 
directions had been given, how much trouble, 
how many bitter heartburnings, how much dis- 
sension and tumult and confusion, had been 
spared to the Church! But our all-wise and 
ever living Head forebore to do this. There was, 
indeed, no occasion ; for when He ascended to 
the Father, he sent the Comforter, whose abid- 
ing presence in the Church was (I speak it re- 
verently) better than his own. For He in His 
human body could not be everywhere present as 
the guide and director of His Church, therefore 
said He, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away; for if I go not away the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart I will send 
him unto you. I have many things to 
say unto you, but you cannut bear them now ; 
but when He the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” 

From these and other words of our Saviour 
spoken at the same time, we see how evidently 
He intended that the Holy Spirit should take 
His place among the disciples after His ascen- 
sion. And the disciples so understood it, and 
gave themselves up to be led by Him. How 
frequently we are told that it was under the 
direction of the Spirit that they went preaching 
from place to place. So, too, we are informed 
that the overseers in the Churches were appoint- 
ed by the Holy Ghost (Acts xx. 33), and that 
through the workings of the salf-same Spirit the 
different gifts were exercised amongst them (1 
Cor. xii.) When the difficult question arose 
between the Jewish and Gentile Christiane re- 
specting Circumcision, the assembled Church 
was able to say, ‘“‘ It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things.”* Each 
believer is reminded that his “ body isa temple 
of the Holy Ghost, who dwelleth in him (1 Cor. 
vi. 19) ;” and the united Church is itself spoken 
of in the same manner, as “ the temple of God 
(1 Cor. iii. 16, 17,)’ “the habitation of God 
through the Spirit (Kphes. ii. 21, 22).”’ 

But though these truths respecting the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, and his presence 
in the Church as its guide and counsellor, have 
ever been nominally at least,—sometimes more, 
sometimes less,—acknowledged by it, there has 
been, I fear, too little of an abiding practical be- 
lief in him as such. Consequently we find that 
a large section, having no other authority, have 











* And yet there is not more than one, or at the 


most two, of these four necessary things which Chris- 
tians now consider binding upon them. And why ? 
Because the circumstances of the Church no longer 


render them necessary. 
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appealed to the writings of the fathers in sup- 
port of practices existing amongst them ; whilst 
another section, entirely setting such authority 
aside, have expected to find in the New Testa- 
ment sufficient directions for the discipline and 
arrangements of their Churches, but, in the al- 
most entire absence of that which is explicit, 
these have considered example of equal weight 
with command, and have sometimes strained 
texts, which to the ordinary reader had no bear- 
ing on the subject, to mean that to which their 
prejudices or wishes inclined them, often les- 
sening thereby not a little in the minds of others 
the authority of that book to which they have 
appealed. 

There is no doubt that the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance has been often shame- 
fully abused, and has been made the plea for 
the greatest extravagances, both of doctrine and 
practice ; but this is no sound argument against 
its truth, or against the reality and safety of the 
guidance. For whilst we regard our Saviour’s 
words, “ He will guide you into all truth ;” and 
again, “‘ He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance whatsoever I 
have said unto you ;” as having been very much 
fulfilled in the apostles and evangelists them- 
selves, and made applicable to us in the writings 
which they have left behind composed under 
that influence, yet, just so far as these writings 
do not direct us in all things in which we need 
to be guided, may we expect that same teaching 
and guidance to be granted unto us. 

In what pertains to the salvation of our souls, 
—to God’s moral law,—to the dispositions, 
affections, and motives which should prevail in 
our* hearts or influence our minds,—these writ- 
ings are so clear, so explicit, that the fool need 
not err therein; for in every age, in every 
climate, to every nation, to all the sons and 
daughters of Adam, these truths remain im- 
mutably the same. But this is not the case as 
regards the discipline, government, and arrange- 
ments of the Churches. At the most these are 
but of secondary importance, and they are tran- 
sitory also; they are but as helps in the carry- 
ing on of God’s work. They are required, in- 
deed, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ; but I conceive that, though the 
principles on which they are based are fixed and 
immutable, the arrangements themselves may 
very properly vary, and that in no small meas- 
ure, according to the character of the times, 
the peculiar national tendencies, the exigencies 
of the occasion, and many other things which 
may render one course of action more desirable 
at one time and less so at another. Therefore 
in these things the continual guidance of the 
Spirit is needed, a guidance which would un- 
doubtedly be given according to the faith and 
earnestness with which it is sought. And in 
these things we may observe how the wisdom of 
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God is made manifest, in thus allowing each 
Church to adapt itself to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the age, or of the locality in which it 
is placed, whilst provision is made against a too 
complete stereotyping of its arrangements. 

Much more might be said upon this subject. 

It is one not only of great interest, but of great 
practical importance, and one the right under- 
standing of which would tend, I believe, to re- 
move some of the stumbling-blocks, which our 
grievous divisions have placed in the way of the 
progress of the Gospel. But such a treatment 
of it would be foreign to my present purpose, my 
object in introducing it at all having simply 
been to express my belief, that amongst those 
things which are thus purposely left open to be 
decided ‘according to circumstances, under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, is the mode of ad- 
mission into the outward fellowship of the 
Church, although in apostolic times Water 
Baptism seems universally to have answered this 
purpose. 
(To be continued.) 
CONVICTION OF CONSCIENCE. 
‘¢ And they which heard it, being convicted by their own 
conscience, went out one by one.’’—John viii. 9. 

A few years ago, a man travelling in Ireland, 
being benighted, opened a cabin door, and re- 
quested permission to lodge there, which was 
granted. The poor man who inhabited the 
house was, according to his usual custom, read- 
ing a chapter of the Bible to his family. When 
the stranger was seated, he resumed his reading, 
and having prayed, the family retired to rest. 
In the morning the same thing again took place, 
which seemed to excite the attention of ‘the 
stranger. Qn rising from their knees, the 
stranger thanked his kind host for his hospital- 
ity, and informed him that he had travelled inte 
that part of the country in order to attend a fair, 
for the wicked purpose of passing bad money ; 
that he brought with him base coin to the 
amount of four pounds ; that this was the first 
time he had taken up such a practice, but that 
what he had heard in that cabin bad made such 
an impression on his mind, that he had resolved 
it should be the last. He then took out of his 
pocket a small bag, containing the counterfeits, 
and threw it into the fire—Ladies’ Rep. 





Ihave earnestly to entreat of you that you 
hold fast all right aud serious impressions: and 
be assured that there would not have been so 
much said in the Bible about backsliding, and 
taking heed lest we fall, and strengthening the 
things which remain, had there not been a strong 
tendency to relapse on our part ; and it is right 
that we should be aware of this, and that our 
vigilance should be directed to the point of dan- 
ger and alarm, and that we should make in faith 
a daily and an hourly commitment of ourselves 
to those promises which are in Christ Jesus, of 
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not being tempted beyond what we are able, and 
of being strengthened by him to do all things. 
— Chalmers. 


From “ The Rejected Stone .” 


SAFETY OF EMANCIPATION——-THE FACTS OF ST, 
DOMINGO. 


I feel profoundly impressed that the country 
should at once and most seriously look this mat- 
ter in the face. In the rapid warch of events, 
how soon may this sure weapon be carried be- 
yond our reach! I therefore propose to look 
below the surface of this matter, and examine 
some of those popular errors concerning the 
policy of emancipation which have been industri- 
ously circulated and fostered by the defenders 
of slavery, and which may yet paralyze our arm 
in the great moment of its opportunity. These 
errors pass daily from tongue to tongue on our 
streets, in such phrases as, “ the horrors of in- 
surrection,” “the scenes of St. Domingo” ; and 
we are constantly asked, “ What could we do 
with the negroes ?” 

It is a little singular that slavery has so long 
been able to keep up in the popular mind an 
idea that emancipation would bring all manner 
of evils and complications in its train, when the 
facts are so emphatically otherwise. ‘The dictum 
is complacently announced in our midst, whilst 
nearly every civilized nation is at this moment 
enjoying the beneficent results of emancipation. 
Let us see : 

On the 10th day of October, 1811, the Con- 
gress of Chili decreed that every child born of 
slave parents after that date should be free. 

On the 9th of April, 1812, the government 
of Buenos Ayres declared the same free who 
should be born after the Ist of January, 1813. 

On the 19th of July, 1821, the Congress of 
Colombia emancipated all the slaves who had 
borne arms for the defence of the Republic, and 
provided for the entire emancipation in eighteen 
years of all its slaves—280,000 in number. 

On the 15th of September, 1821, Mexico 
granted immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion to all its slaves. 

On the 4th of July, 1827, the State of New 
York emancipated at once its 10,000 slaves. 

On the first of August, 1834, Great Britain 
emancipated, at a cost of $100,000,000, all the 
slaves in her West Indian possessions—800,000 
in number. 

Here, now, are instances of every variety of 
emancipation—immediate, gradual, conditional, 
unconditional. And it has not only yet to be 
shown where and when any scene of violence or 
danger followed these decrees, in even a single 
instance, but it can be shown that each of these 
countries rose after them in the national scale as 
to security and general prosperity. This has been 
particularly the case in the West Indies, about 
which so many lies have been so industriously 
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ciroulated. There, on one glorious night, 8(0,000 
slaves knelt in their chapels, watching for Liber- 
ty’s mid-night morning ; and when the mid- 
night hour rang out, they arose freemen. The 
morning’s dawn found each one at his usual post 
of labor, and ready to continue to earn the legit- 
imate produce of the island. There were scenes 
of joy such as might have drawn the gaze of 
hovering angels, there were such touching scenes 
as must attend the casting aside of grave-clothes, 
the emergence from the sepulchre of a people 
who have heard a Messiah saying ‘‘ Come forth ! 
Unbind him hand and foot!” But there was 
not one scene of that rebellion and retribution 
which had been anticipated, perhaps because 
merited. 

But we hear much of the “ fearful scenes of 
St. Domingo.” I have reserved mention of this 
island, because it contains for us a higher lesson 
than the practicability of emancipation, (which it 
also teaches), even the formidable results which 
may follow an attempt to thwart the policy of 
emancipation when any exigency commands it. 
There is, indeed, a possibility that “ the scenes 
of St. Domingo” may be repeated upon this con- 
tinent; and it is not hard to foretell on whom 
the responsibility of their occurrence shall rest 
in such an event. 

On the 28th of March, 1790, the National 
Assembly of France decreed that “ all free per- 
sons ”’ of St. Domingo should have the right of 
suffrage. This was passed at the solicitation of 
the free colored residents of the island, and was 
meant to confer the privilege of voting upon 
them. The planters became excessively indig- 
nant at this grant of political privileges to the 
free negroes, and denied them the right to avail 
themselves of it. Oge, a mulatto, claimed the 
exercise of the right at the head ofan army. A 
war-cry was the response. At length the plan- 
ters, after the death of six thousand men, ac- 
quiesced, the French Assembly meanwhile in- 
serting the word colored in their decree of suf- 
fraze, so as to make its grant to the free negroes 
unmistakable. Thus far there was no attempt 
by any party to free the slaves; indeed, the free 
negroes had helped at various times to suppress 
the insurrection of slaves against those very 
planters with whom they were themselves con- 
tending. ln September, 1791, the French gov- 
ernment revoked the decree of suffrage to the 
free negroes. It was doubtless as an expedient, 
for on the 4th of April of the next year the de- 
cree of rights was again issued, and three Com- 
missioners with six thousand troops sent by 
France to St. Domingo to enforce it. There- 
upon the planters inaugurated a conspiracy to 
place their island in the hands of England. The 
French Commissioners, hearing of the approach 
of English troops, and finding that they must 
resist an assault from that power with about 
21,000 troops, on three-fourths of which (they 
being the militia of the euuntry) they could not 
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rely, at once emancipated the slaves—500,000) 
in number—a measure which France or England 
may yet, in the same way, compel the United 
States to adopt. The British evacuation of St. 
Domingo took place in 1798. Then Toussaint 
Ouverture, the black Washington, arose, and 
on the lst of July, 1801, the independence of 
St. Domingo was declared. 

Let it be remembered that up to this time 
there were no “ fearful scenes” in St. Domingo, 
except such as were occasioned by a mad rebel- 
lion of the white planters against the just de- 
crees of their government. And each fresh 
horror came of their mad conspiracy to transfer 
the island to foreign powers. The slaves, after 
their manumission bythe French Commissioners, 
went on for the most part working patiently, as 
before, seeking no political privileges, until this 
quiet was changed by the conspiracies of the 
planters to betray them, now to this nation, now 
to that—to any that would reénslave them. 
When their liberties were assaulted, eight years 
after they were legally gained, by Napoleon, 
these men showed themselves worthy of those 
liberties, by defending them as brave men have 
done in every age and ‘and; and, instead of such 
defence being attended with barbarities on the 
part of the negroes, the whole history of the 
Haytian Republic down to this day is a contin- 
uous record and attestation of French and Eng- 
lish and Spanish treacheries and cruelties—per- 
fidies and cruelties persistent and almost incred- 
ible--and of heroism, patience, and only too 
much generosity, on the part of the negroes. 

Indeed, there never was a siege or campaign 
of one of these white nations which was not fol- 
lowed by outrages for the cruelty of which the 
records of insurrection furnish no parallel. The 
motto of the negro, in the few instances where 
he has struck for bis freedom, has always been 
Liberty, never Vengeance. In this regard, the 
mildest race in the world has been most in- 
famously slandered, or absurdly misunderstood. 

As far as any minds are haunted by the ques- 
tion, “What shall we do with the negroes, 
should we free them ?” we have to say, that we 
should do with them just what was done in the 
seven cases of modern times already named, in 
each of which the same question, “ What shall 
we do with them?” cleared away like a phantom 
before the dawn of emancipation. The measure 
was followed in each case by no evil, and by 
every happy result. With the South, indeed, as 
with others, the palaces of the few might shrink, 
but the huts of the many would expand to homes 
of comfort. Immense plantations would become 
smaller, but the little patch of ground that 
scarcely sustains the poor white of the South 
would be enlarged. And with this whole false 
state of society would pass away the effeminacy, 
the licentiou~ness, the arrogance, and general 
barbarism which are the legitimate brood of 
slavery, and which have shown their power to 
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make the fairest and broadest country of the 


meets with are all of this character; that thou- 
earth a cage of unclean birds. 


sands of heathen children have here so early im- 
bibed this language, as to have entirely forgot- 
ten their native tongue, are all adduced as im- 
portant facts. The instrumentality of trade, the 
attraction of freedom, and the power of mission- 
ary efforts, by Baptists chiefly in one locality, 
by Methodists in another, and by Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians in others, are all adduced as 
explanatory, and confirming the facts of this 
wide prevalence of the English tongue.” ‘ By 
these varied means,” says A. C., “ the English 
language has been pushing its way among the 
numerous tribes of our territory. And thus, in 
a region of not less than 50,000 square miles, 
there are few places but where an English- 
speaking traveller can find some person who can 
talk with him in his own language. 

And now I beg you to notice one point : this 
English, which we are speaking, and likewise 
teaching the heathen to speak, is not our native 
tongue. This Anglo-Saxon language, which is 
the only language ninety-nine hundredths of us 
emigrants have ever known, is not the speech of 
our ancestors. We are here a motley group, 
composed, without doubt, of persons of almost 
every tribe in West Africa, from Goree to the 
Congo. Here are descendants of Jalofs, Fulahs, 
Mandingoes, Sussus, Timmanees, Veys, Congoes, 
with a large intermixture every where of Anglo- 
Saxon, Dutch, Irish, French and Spanish blood 
—a slight mingling of the Malayan, and a dash 
every now and then, of American Indian. And 
perhaps I would not exaggerate much, if I 
ended the enumeration of our heterogeneous 
elements in the words of St. Luke— Jews and 
Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.’ ” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 21, 1861. 


Tue Future or Arrica: Miscellanies; by 
Alexander Crummell, B. A., of Liberia, Africa. 
This is the title of a volume of about 300 pages, 
price $1.00 ; which the author proposes to pub- 
lish if he obtains 400 subscribers. Their names 
may be sent tohim at No. 31] Spring street, 
New York, or at the office of the Colonization 
Society, Walnut street, above 6th, Philadelphia. 
The work will be published to help to repair 
serious losses by fire in Africa, and to secure 
the education of the author’s children. He is 
anxious to return very soon to his duty, as a 
Missionary, in Liberia, and solicits the early aid 
of generous friends. 

To many of our readers, the character of 
Alexander Crummell is well known; to others 
it may be stated that, “ of unmixed African blood, 
he is a standing rebuke to those who choose to 
declaim about the native inferiority of Africans. 
After improving such advantages as he could 
secure conveniently in America, the land of his 
birth, he determined to avail himself of one of 
the Universities of England, and graduated re- 
spectably at Cambridge.” About eight years 
since, he went to Liberia, where he has been 
rendering important services to the cause of 
sound learning and piety, and is now a profes- 
sor in the new Liberian College. One of the 
objects of his present visit to this country is to 
obtain aid, in books and money, for the College 
Library, and contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived by him, either in New York, or at the 
Colonization Rooms in this city. 

An address delivered by A. C. at Cape Palmas, 
on “The English Language in Liberia,” forms a 
portion of the forthcoming volume. In this, “the 
author calls attention to the simple fact,” remarks 
the Colonization Herald, “that fromthe equator, 
for more than ten degrees of North latitude 4ll 
along theWestern Coast of Africa, and hundreds 
of miles into the interior, the English language is 
spoken and written by natives and colonists. That 
the names of men and streets, and whatever 
would fall on his ear, has such an Anglican aspect ; 
that the books and papers and periodicals he 
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SEWELL ON Baprism.—While baptism by 
water continues to be practised by the great mass 
of Christians, the subject will almost necessarily 
engage the serious attention of religious in- 
quirers, whoare awakened to a sense of the need 
of “the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” Amongst the younger class 
of our own members, an earnest desire is doubt- 
less often felt for a clear understanding of the 
grounds upon which Friends have departed from 
the general custom of other religious professors, 
in reference to water baptism. The subject is 
not often explained by our ministers in the 
public exercise of their gifts, and there is much 
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Lewis. This is now out of print. 



































some of the views by which he became perfectly 
at rest upon the subject. 





























the Bible. By Frances M. Caulkins. 
cents, postage 7 cts. 








A beautiful book of 144 
pages, containing poetical sketches of Eve and 
twenty-six of her ‘“ Daughters of Holy Writ,” 
which may be read with pleasure and benefit by 
old and young. 
















SKETCHES ror THE YouNG.—A little volume 
of facts very interesting and instructive, which 
passed under the eye of the author, Dr. Belcher, 
during a period of thirty years. 
postage 6 cts. 

GRANDFATHER'S Birrapay.—Anaddiess of a 







Price 20 cents, 








praying for the Holy Spirit's influence upon our 






true religion, in rendering its possessurs kind 
and benevolent, peaceful and happy. 





A small 
book of 32 pages; price 5 cts., postage 2 cts. 

These books may be obtained of H. N. This- 
sell, at the store of the American Tract Society, 
929 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
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Diep, on the Ist inst., in Stanford, Dutchess Co., 
New York, Estaer Urroy, daughter of Samuel and 
Comfort Upton, deceased, in the 88th year of her 
age; a member of Stanford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Although not called upon to fill a conspicuous sta- 
tion in the militant church, yet having been trained 
up by her devoted parents in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, she was much attached to the 
doctrines and principles of the Christian religion as 
professed by Friends, and especially, that exalted 
plan of redemption, which comes through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, and her sorrowing relatives and 
friends have the consoling belief, that through His 
merits who died for us and rose again, her ransomed 
spirit was admitted into His presence, where there is 
fulness of joy, and at His right hand, where are 
pleasures forevermore. 

She was confined to the house with a paralytic af- 
fection for nearly four years, and during this long 
seclusion from the world, there was evidently an in- 
crease of preparation and meetness fora brighter and 
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reason to fear that it has not generally received 
sufficient attention in private religious instruc- 
Much has been written upon it, but noth- 
ing, perhaps, more convincing and conclusive 
than the able essay of our late friend Enoch 
























To meet some recent inquiries, we commence 
in our present number the publication of a brief 
exposition of the doctrine of Baptism by Joseph 
8. Sewell, who appears to have been somewhat un- 
settled in relation to it at one time, and now offers 
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hearts, and also to declare the certain fruits of 
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better inheritance, and we believe that she has 
exchanged a life of unusual anxiety and suffering 
for one of perfect rest and felicity. 


Dizp, at Richmond, Indiana, on the 29th of 11th 
month last, in the 43d year of her age, Esruer, wife 
of Jeremiah Hadley, and daughter of John Smith, de- 
ceased, one of the first settlers there. 

This dear friend evinced in very early life an in- 
terest in the welfare of her young friends and com- 
panions. On the opening of the first First-day schoo} 
held at Whitewater meeting house, in 1834, she, 
being then only about 15 years of age, was chosen 
one of the teachers, performing her task very effi- 
ciently, and ever afterwards manifested an unabated 
interest in this field of labor. It may easily be con- 
ceived, that as she advanced in years, her concern, 
not only for her own spiritual welfare, but for that 
of those around her, increased. She was warmly at- 
tached to the doctrines and ancient testimonies of 
our Society, of which she was an active and useful 
member. 

Her hand and her heart were ever open to the cry 
of the distressed, and ready to relieve their wants. 
She was deeply imbued with a sense of the import- 
ance of a preparation for another and a better world. 
During a visit to one of her most intimate friends, a 
few days previous to her being taken sick, she spoke 
of the sudden decease of an old acquaintance, and 
remarked that it had made a very solemn impression 
on her mind, accompanied by the important query, 
‘‘Am I also ready?’ and added, *‘Oh! it is the all- 
important point of our journey through life to be 
prepared to go at a moment’s warning.”’ 

Her sickness was a protracted one; she bore it 
with the resignation and fortitude of a Christian, 
looking forward to her release from the shackles of 
mortality, as the harbinger of an entrance into the 
realms of eternal day. On the near approach of that 
solemn hour, when her purified spirit was about to 
take its flight, she was strengthened and enabled to 
take leave separately of each member of her sorrow- 
ing family, as well as of several friends who were 
present at the closing scene, resigning herself, as she 
expressed it, to “‘ Him who gave and had a right to 
take away,”’ saying, ‘‘ How kind the Lord is;’’ that 
‘this arm of power was underneath to support,’’ and 
that ‘‘all her wants, spiritual as well as temporal, 
had been abundantly supplied.’’ Thus in a firm re- 
liance on, and an unshaken confidence in the mercy 
and goodness of Him who had condescended so gra- 
ciously to be with her in many seasons during her 
long illness, and through whose sanctifying blood 
alone she hoped for salvation, did her disenthralled 
spirit wing its way, as we reverently believe, to the 
mansions of never ending bliss. 


ee 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This weekly journal is published by Munn & Co., 
37 Park Row, New York, at $2 per annum, with 25 
per cent. discount for clubs of ten. Itformsa yearly 
volume of 832 pages quarto, with a large number of 
original engravings of patented machines, valuable 
inventions, and objects of scientific interest. 

‘There is not an industrial pursuit,’’ says the 
Louisville Journal, ‘‘ which does not receive a share 
of its attention. It contains official lists of patent 
claims, important statistics, practical recipes for use- 
ful domestic purposes, and has long stood, both in 
this country and Europe, as the highest authority in 
the mechanic arts and sciences. There is no publi- 
cation more valuable to the farmer, the miller, the 
engineer, the iron founder, the mechanic, or the 
manufacturer, We have never opened a number 
without learning something we never knew before, 
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and obtaining valuable information for the benefit of 
our readers.”’ 

A new volume commences on the first of January, 
and it being a valuable work of reference, containing, 
as it does, the only official list of patent claims pub- 
lished in the country, every number should be pre- 
served. 

In addition to furnishing specimen copies of the 
paper gratis, the publishers will send a pamphlet of 
advice to inventors, free of charge. 

Address, MUNN & CO, 37 Park Row. 
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REPURT ON EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


[We copy the following from the printed 
minutes of the last Yearly Meeting of Indiana, 
and are glad to learn that the Institution has 
about 133 students the present session, and is 


otherwise in a prosperous condition. ] 


The Committee having charge of Earlham 
College have forwarded the following report, 
showing that the labors of that Committee, as 
well as the superintendent and other officers, 
during the past year, have been efficient and 
valuable; all of which is satisfactory to the 
meeting. 

To the Yearly Meeting : 

Dear Friends,—The Committee io charge of 
Earlham College are enabled to report, that the 
family has been favored with unusual good 
health the past year, and the attendance has ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year, the average 
during the winter session having been 151, and 
the summer 86; and, also, that “the officers and 
teachers have labored harmonious sly with us 
Aud while we have felt the weight and respon- 
sibility of the charge, we have been encouraged 
by the general prosperity and success of the In- 
stitution ; and we are comforted in believing 
that it is ina good degree accomplishing the ob- 
jects intended. 

The general deportment of the students has 
been satisfactory, and their progress in the vari- 
ous studies pursued has in most instances been 
good. Religious and seriptural instruction con- 
tinues to receive careful attention. 

The Meeting for Worship has been regularly 
held, and frequently attended by members of 
the Committee and other interested friends. 

We can now report, that the Observatory is 
completed, the Telescope and Transit Instru- 
ment mounted, and an Astronomical Clock has 
been procured ; all of which add to the facilities 
of the Institution. 

The radiators used in warming the house 
having failed, the Committee have been under 
the necessity of putting in new warming ap- 
paratus, which is warranted to us to be efficient, 
and we hope will prove more durable. The 
large expense incurred in the change is met by 
appropriating the fund which has been accu- 


mulating for the purpose, together with most of 


the overplus earnings of the past year. 
[The statement of the finances shows a 
* 
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balance in favor of the school of $1,373.08, 
nearly all of which, with the reserved fund for 
steam fixtures and furniture, $1,412.47, was 
appropriated for completing the observatory, 
and for an astronomical clock, also for new warm- 

ing apparatus in the College building. ] 

We often feel the want of an increased fund 
to assist ia the education of those in limited cir. 
cumstances, and would again commend the sub- 
ject to the thoughtfulness of Friends. 

The Committee feel unwilling to close their 
report without adverting to the serious incon- 
venience, increased expense and disadvantage to 
the school, of frequent and protracted visits, and 
respectfully urge on the Yearly Meeting the 
necessity of discouraging all unnecessary visit- 
ing. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

CALEB JOHNSON, Clerk. 

Tenth month 2d, 1861. 
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LETTER FROM JAMAICA. 


A Friend in Indiana has kindly furnished us 
with the following interesting extract from a 
letter written by a daughter of the well known 
missionary, Phillippo, and dated, 
Town, Jamaica, Nov. 5th, 1861.” 

“You will be glad to hear that the money 
from Friends in Philadelphia, you so kindly re- 
quested should be furwarded to my father, for the 
purchase of Bibles, has been of very great service 
to us. Ou the receipt uf the £20, it was imwedi- 
ately forwarded to England, and expended in the 
purchase of Bibles from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. We distributed some amongst 
the school children, connected with the schools 
both in town and country, presented a neatly 
bound ‘ reference’ Bible to each of the 
Teachers in the Sabbath Schools, and gave a 
few away of a large type to poor old people, 
who were unable to purchase and who could not 
possibly see to read the small cheap ones. [ am 
sure both yourself and husband and the kind 
friends whosent the seasonable supply, would have 
been highly gratified if they could have seen the 
eagerness and delight with which they were re- 
ceived. I have sold about £12 or £13 worth 
of Bibles amongst those who could afford to buy, 
and who were anxious to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of procuring them cheap from the 
Bible Society in England, and by that means 
we were able to send £5 again for the purchase 
of more, which are also sold, and we purpose al- 
ways keeping a small stock on hand for distri- 
bution and sale, as by that means the good done 
will be continuous. 

Many of the people have been anxious to 
possess a large ‘family Bible,’ and to have 
one for the u-e ofeach class. The supply came 
just before the revival, and cousequently we were 
able to satisfy the demand when there was a 
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very great scarcity in Kingston. At one time 
there was scarcely a Bible to be had there, as 
they were obliged to send all they had to 
country places, and get avery large supply from 
England at once to meet the wants of the people. 
I cannot tell you how often we felt thankful for 
the kind help we had; and what a comfort and 
blessing it was to many of our people. 

Our schools are progressing favorably ; all are 
continued as usual, but we are feeling appre- 
hensive for the future, as we are unable to sup- 
port them ourselves without help from friends 
interested in education. Hitherto we have re- 
ceived help from Euyland, but this year almost 
all our friends say they can do no more for 
schools in Jamaica,they have soimany claims upon 
them, that we must try and keep them on our- 
selves. 
anxiety, for he would be much grieved to give 
any of them up, and it is impossible at present 
to get enough muney here to cary them on. 
The laboring class themselves cannot afford it, 
and the white inhabitants generally, though they 
talk a good deal about education, are not willing 


‘to give much out of their own pockets to carry 


it on. However, we must trust for the future ; 
our Heavenly Father has helped us hitherto | 
where it has been particularly needed, and his | 
promise is still the same: ‘ They that seek the 
Lord, shall not want any good thing.’ 


You will no doubt have heard something of'| 


the revival which took place here some months 
ago. There was much superstition mixed with 
it in many places, but there can be no doubt 
that the Holy Spirit was at work mightily in the | 
midst of us. There has been a large increase 
in almost all the churches, and many of the 
most abandoned and profligate sinners have been 
reclaimed.”’ 


————_—49— —_—_—_. 


INDIA COTTON. 


The London Times ends an article on Cotton 
supply, in the following terms :— 

“ We are threatened by the cessation of those 
supplies of raw cotton by which we have been 
accustomed to sustain our manufactures, and we 
hope to develop in a few months, and in our own 
possessions, a power of production which will 
make us independent of all foreign Powers. If 
this be not enough, the recent advices from 
India offer another promise of indemnity for 
much that we may lose in America. India, as 
she gradually grows prosperous, is becoming 
luxurious. People who work, and who work 
profitably, soon learn to increase their necessi- 
ties and to desire luxuries. India is becoming 
active, laborious, and prosperous. She is be- 
ginning to call for European products, and the 
English mercbant is carrying to India his manu- 
factured cotton goods in payment for the raw 
cotton which India is just learning to produce. 
America is a great element, but not a necessity 
to our commercial well- being. We should like 


This occasions my father considerable | 
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to see her at peace and to see our trading rela- 
tions restored ; but it is too much to suppose 
that she holds in her hands any enduring power 
over the prosperity of England. We can well 
afford to wait and see this contest brought toa 
close ; nor will any trading necessities drive us 
to break her blockades or to side with either 
party in the conflict.” 

The Star reiterates its assurances of good will 
as follows :— 

“The North may rest assured that England 
will not be tempted by the hunger for cotton to 
;embroil herself in the war, and the emphatic 
declarations of Earl Russell and the Duke of 
Argyll to this effect will, we trust, effectually 
counteract those evil-minded utterances of 
miserable minority which have unpleasantly 
aroused the susceptibilities of the American 
people.” 

cliiiabinihes 
ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY. 

The Secretary states that the estimates laid 
| before Congress, at the extra session, contem- 
plated an aggregate expenditure, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, of $318,519,581.87, to provide 
for which he proposed such modifications of the 
tariff and such internal taxes as were expected 
to preduce $80,000,000, and such loans, not 
exceeding $250,000,000, as would yield the re- 
quired residue Congress, without adopting all 
his recommendations as to customs aad taxes, 
made such provision for both as it thought 
necessary, and authorized loans as follows: A 
national loan of $100,000,000 or upwards, in 
bonds or treasury notes at 7.30 per cent. iuter- 
est, payable three years after date, and con- 
vertible into 20 years 6 per cent. bonds ; a loan 
of $100,000,000, payable in twenty years, with 
interest not exceeding 7 per cent. ; the issue of 
Treasury notes payable in one year, with 3.65 
per cent interest, and convertible into the 7.30 
notes ; and the issue of notes payable on demand, 
and receivable for public dues ; the amount of 
the last two descriptions being limited to 
$50,000,000. 
issue not over 
at 6 per cent., 


Authority was also given to 
$20,000,000 of Treasury notes 
payable not over one year from 
date. ‘To provide for immediate exigencies, the 
Secretary, under authority of various acts, 
issued $14,019,034.66 in ‘l'reasury notes pay- 
able in two years, and $12,877,750 payable 
in 60 days, both with 6 per cent. interest. For 
continuous expenses, the banks of the three 
principal commercial cities of the country agreed 
to advance two loans of $50,000,000 each, for 
Treasury notes at 7.30 per cent., and another of 
like amount, at 7 per cent. The aggregate thus 
obtained by loans was $197,242,588. 14. ‘The 
revenue from customs, during the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year, has been less than 
was anticipated in his report of last summer, 
and the amount to be derived from that source 
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cannot be safely estimated at more than needful regulations. The first plan he thinks 
$32,198,602.55 for the year; from public lands ; objectionable, as liable to the danger of panics, 
and miscellaneous sources, $2,354,062.89 may} with all their consequences. The second he 
be expected ; and the difect tax authorized by approves as giving a sound and uniform cur. 
Congress, if increased to the limit proposed by | reney, protected from depreciation and from 
the Secretary, and assumed by the States, may | losses in discount and exchanges, and therefore 
yield $20,000,000 ; making the total estimated | recommends it. 

revenue $54,552,665 44, being $25,447,334.56| The total receipts for the year ending 6th mo. 
less than the former estimates. The expenditures, | 30th, 1862, are estimated at $329,501,994.38, 
then estimated at $318,519,581.87, were calcu-| and the expenditures at $543,406,422.06, leav- 
lated on the raising of 250,000 volunteers and | ing $213,904,427.68 to be provided by loans. 
the addition of eleven regiments to the regular | Should the war continue till the end of the fol- 





army, and must be largely increased, Congress 
having authorized the employment, if necessary, 
of a force of about 550,000 men. 
ditional appropriations now asked for amount to 

213,904,427.68. The Secretary recommends 
economy, retrenchment and reform. Unneces- 
sary offices should be abolished, and salaries re- 
duced wheuever it is practicable. The property 
of rebels, he thinks, should be made to pay, as 
far as possible, the cost of the rebellion, and 
should be confiscated for that purpose. Slaves 
may be put toa better use than mere confisca- 
tion, by being emancipated and employed in 
useful labor for wages. 

The only change he proposes in the tariff, is 
to augment the duty on bruwn sugar to 2} cents 
per lb.; on clayed sugar to 3 cents; on green 
tea to 20 cents per lb., and on coffee to 5 cents 
per lb. He recommends an increase of the 
direct tax to $20,000,000 in the loyal States 
alone, and the laying of duties on stills and dis- 
tilled liquors, on tobacco, bank notes, carriages, 
legacies, paper evidences of debt and instru- 
ments for conveyance of property, sufficient to 
produce a like sum ; which, with some modifica- 
tion of the income tax, may make the total 
taxation $50,000,000. Large as this sum is, he 
considers the means of the country ample to mect 
it. The real estate of the loyal States is valued 
at about 7,500,000,000, the personal property 
at 3,500,000,000, and the annual surplus earn- 
ings of the people at not less than 300,000,000. 
Four mills on the dollar on real and personal 
property would produce $4,000,000, and the in- 
come tax probably $10,000,000. 

An important suggestion is made as to the 
issue of Treasury Notes as currency. The 
circulation of the banks of the United States is 
estimated at over $200.000,000, of which 
$150,000,000 is in the loyal States. This he 
considers a loan without interest from the people 
to the banks, and it deserves consideration 
whether this advantage cannot be transferred to 
the government. There are two ways of doing 
this ; Ist, a gradual withdrawal of bank notes 
from circulativn, and the issue instead of United 
States notes, payable in coin, in sufficient 
amount for a currency; 2nd, the preparation 
and delivery to ivstitutions and associations, 
of United States notes convertible into coin, on 





} 


The ad-|bably be nearly $655,000,000, and with the in- 












the pledge of United States bonds and other 


lowing fiscal year, the whole amount required to 
'be raised in that way, up to that time, will pro- 


terest on what is already owed, the public debt 
will then be nearly $900,000,000. Judging by 
past experience, this debt would probably be 
liquidated in thirty years. 

The operations of the Mint have been large 
| beyond precedent. The net amount of bullion 
| received was $72,146,571.01; the total coinage, 
including stamped bars, $83,693,767.58. 

The Secretary invites the attention of Con- 
gress to the importance of a uniform system and 
nomenclature of weights, measures and coins, 
to the commerce of the world, and suggests the 
expediency of a small appropriation to be used 
in promoting interchange of opinions between 
intelligent persons in this and foreign countries 
on this subject. 

shaven 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Intelligence had been received from Drs. Liv- 
ingstone and Mackenzie to May 15th. All were 
in good spirits. The South-African Advertiser 
of September 21st gives the following interesting 
details of the expedition ;— 

“ The expedition had failed in their ascent of 
the Ruvuma, but only because they had attempt- 
ed it too late in the season; and Dr. Living- 
stone writes very confidently of its importance 
for the future commerce of that coast with Lake 
Nyassa and the interior. From the Ruvuma 
mouth the party returned in the Pioneer to the 
Comoro Isles, to take the missionaries left there 
on board; and thence they proceeded to the 
Zambesi, entered it successfully, and had got up 
to the Shire, when the last letters left. In a 
few days they were to continue their voyage up 
that tributary to the Zumba mountain, and Dr. 
Livingstone was to accompany them, to direct 
the selection of an appropriate site for the future 
mission. All were in excellent health and spirits. 
Dr. Livingstone and his colleagues speak highly 
of the energy of the hard-working, rough-faring 
Bishop; and Bishop Mackenzie writes in his dis- 
patches with equal cordiality, of the unfailing 
humor, sagacity and success of his dissenting 
leader and protector. 

Dr. Livingstone’s wife is at present in Cape 
Town, waiting the arrival of the ship from Eng- 
land which is conveying the Doctor's newly-built 
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With that ves- 
sel she will proceed to join her husband on the! 
Zambesi, and will be accompanied by James’ 


steam-yacht, the Lady Nyassa. 


Stuart. This gentleman has been sent out by a 
Mission Committee of the Free Church of Scot-| 
land, to examine the Zambesi country, and re-| 
port upon the expediency of establishing a Scot- | 
tish Presbyterian Mission there, not in antago-| 
ism to the Episcopal enterprise of Bishop Mac- | 
kenzie, but in harmony with it.”’ 


‘ seiiateenenen 
THE COW BUNTING OF AMERICA, 


The most remarkable trait in the character of 
this species is, the unaccountable practice it has | 
of dropping its eggs into the nests of other birds, 
instead of building and hatching for itself; and 
thus entirely abandoning its progeny to the care 
and mercy of strangers. More than two thou- 
sand years ag, it was well known, in those 
countries which the bird inhabits, that the 
cuckoo of Europe never built herself a nest, but 
dropt her eggs in the nest of other birds; but 
among the thousands of different species that 
spread over that and other parts of the globe, no 
other instance of the same uniform habit has 
been found to exist until discovered in the bird 
now before us. Of the reality of the former 
there is no doubt; it is known to every school- 
boy in Britain; of the truth of the latter I can 
myself speak with confidence, from personal 
observation, and from the testimony of gentle- 
men, unknown to each other, residing in differ- 
ent and distant parts of the United States. The 
circumstances by which I became first acquaint- 
ed with this peculiar habit of the bird are as 
follows:—I had, in numerous instances, found 
in the nest of three or four particular species of 
birds one egg much larger and differently mark- 
ed from those beside it; I had remarked, that 
these odd-looking eggs were all of the same 
color, and marked nearly in the same manner, 
in whatever nest they lay; though frequently 
the eggs beside them were of a quite different 
tint; and I had also been told, in a vague way, 
that the cow-bird laid in other bird’s nests. At 
length I detected the female of this very bird 
in the nest of the red-eyed flycatcher, which 
nest is very small, and very singularly construct- 
ed. Suspecting her purpose, I cautiously with- 
drew without disturbing her; and had the satis- 
faction to find, on my return, that the egg which 
she had just dropped corresponded as nearly as 
eggs of the same species usually do, in its size, 
tint, and markings, to those formerly taken no- 
tice of. Since that time, I have found the 
young cow bunting, in many instances, in the 
nests of one or other of these small birds. I have 
seen these last followed by the young cow-bird 
calling out clamorously tor food, and often en- 
gaged in feeding it; and I have now, in a cage 
before me, a very fine one, which six months 
ago I took from the nest of the Maryland yellow- 
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throat. Iclaim, however, no merit for a dis- 
covery not originally my own; these singular 
habits having long been known to people of ob- 
servation resident in the country, whose informa- 
tion, in this case, has preceded that of all our 
school-philosophers and closet naturalists, to 
whom the matter has till now been totally un- 
known. 

It is well known to those who have paid atten- 
tion to the manvers of birds, that after their 
nest is fully finished, a day or two generally 
elapses before the female begins to lay. This 
delay is in most cases necessary to give firmness 
to the yet damp materials, and allow them time 
to dry. In this state it is sometimes met with, 
and laid in by the cow bunting; the result of 
which I have invariably found to be the deser- 
tion of the nest by its rightful owner ; and the 
consequent loss of the egg thus dropped in by 
the intruder, But when the owner herself has 
begun to lay, and there are one or more eggs in 
the nest before the cow bunting deposits hers, 
the attachment of the proprietor is secured, and 
remains unshaken until incubation is fully per- 
formed, and the little stranger is able to provide 
for itself. The well known practice of the young 
cuckoo of Europe in turning out all the eggs and 
young which it feels around it, almost as soon as 
it is hatched, has been detailed in a very satis- 
factory and amusing manner, by the amiable Dr. 
Jenner, who has since risen to immortal celebrity 
in a much nobler pursuit, and to whose genius 
and humanity the whole human race are under 
everlasting obligations. {n our cow bunting, 
though no such habit has been observed, yet 
still there is something mysterious in the dis- 
appearance of the nurse’s own eggs soon after 
the foundling is hatched, which happens regu- 
larly before the rest. From twelve to fourteen 
days is the usual time of incubatioa with our 
small birds; but, although [ cannot exactly fix 
the precise period requisite for the egg of the 
cow bunting, [ think [ can say almost positive- 
ly, that it is a day or two less than the shortest 
of the above mentioned spaces. In this singular 
circumstance we see a striking provision of the 
Deity : for, did this egg require a day or two 
more, instead of so much less, than those among 
which it has been dropped, the young it con- 
tained would in every instance inevitably per- 
ish ; and thus in a few years the whole species 
must become extinct. On the first appearance 
of the young cow bunting, the parent being fre- 
quently obliged to leave the nest to provide sus- 
tenance for the foundling, the business of incu- 
bation is thus necessarily interrupted ; the dis- 
position to continue it abates; nature has now 
given a new direction to the zeal of the parent, 
and the remaining eggs, within a day or two at 
most, generally disappear. In some instances, 
indeed,. they have been found on the ground 
near, or below, the nest: but this is rarely the 
case. What reason Nature may have for this 
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extraordinary deviation from her general prac- 
tice, is, I confess, altogether beyond my compre- 


hension. There is nothing singular to be ob- 
served in the anatomical structure of the bird 
that would seem to prevent, or render it incap- 
able of, incubation. The extreme heat of our 
climate is probably one reason why, in the 
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THE CLOUD’S SILVER LINING. 


Say, when in pity ye have gazed 
On the wreathed smoke afar, 

That o’er some town, like mist upraised, 
Hung, hiding sun and star, 

Then as ye turned your weary eye 

To the green earth and open sky, 


, Were ye not fain to doubt how Faith could dwell 


months of July and August, they are rarely to’ Amid that dreary glare, in this world’s citadel ! 


be seen here. Yet we have many other migra- 
tory birds, that regularly pass through Pennsy]- 
vania, to the north, leaving a few residents be- 
hind them ; who without exception, build their 
own nests and rear theirown young. ‘This part 
of the country also abounds with suitable food, 
such as they usually subsist on. Many conjec- 
tures, indeed, might be formed as to the probable 
cause; but all of them, that have occurred to 
me, are unsatisfactory and inconsistent. Future, 
and more numerous observations, made with 
care, particularly in those countries where they 
most usually pass the summer, may throw more 
light on this matter ; till then we can only rest 
satisfied with the reality of the fact.— Alexander 
Wilson. 


+40 


‘‘T HAVE ORDERS NOT TO GO.”’ 


“T have orders—positive orders—not to go 
there; orders that I dare not disohey,” said a 
youth who was being tempted to a smoking and 
gambling saloon. 

“Come, don’t be so womanish ; come along 
like a man,” shouted the youths. 

‘No, I can’t break orders,” said John. 

‘‘What special orders have you got? come, 
show them to us, if you can. Show us your 
orders.” 

John took a neat wallet from his pocket, and 
pulled out a carefully folded paper. They looked 
and read aloud : 

‘¢ Kater not into the path of the wicked, and 
go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” 

“Now,” said John, “ you see my orders for- 
bid my going with you. They are God’s orders, 
and by his help I do not mean to break them.” 
—Bible Society Record. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LIBERTY. 


As, when the sun above the eastern hills 
Ascends, and dewy Night fast backward flies, 
Far azure brightness glows athwart the skies, 
And height and depth the new-born glory fills ; 
Forest and field with songs of love resound ; 
The air doth shake with many waving wings ; 
The laughing waters from their courses bound ; 
Each wind and wave a separate anthem brings. 
So fresh and free, so full of joy and life, 

The heart whereon the Sun of Life has shone ; 
New dawn each morn, new glories ever known, 
Strength for each toil, and courage for all strife. 
Then, let me only live in serving Thee ; 

Thy yoke is Love, thy law is Liberty. H. 





But Love’s a flower that will not die 
For lack of leafy screen, 
And Christian Hope can cheer the eye 
That ne’er saw vernal green ; 
Then be ye sure that Love can bless 
Even in this crowded loneliness, 
Where ever moving myriads seem to say, 
Go—thou art naught to us—nor we to thee—away |! 


There are, in this loud, stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime : 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


Faith, Hope, and Love shed heavenly light 
On Mammon’s gloomiest cells, 
As on some city’s cheerless night 
The tide of sunrise swells, 
Till tower, and dome, and bridgeway proud 
Are mantled with a golden cloud, 
And to wise hearts this certain hope is given— 
‘*No mist that man may raise, shall hide the eye of 
Heaven.”’ 


——__~e 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeicN INTELLIGENCE.—English dates are to the 
5th inst. Information of the arrest of Mason and 
Slidell was received on the 27th ult., and caused 
much excitement. A public meeting was called at 
Liverpool on the first reception of the news, at which 
a resolution was offered expressing indignation, and 
calling on the government ‘‘ to assert the dignity of 
the British flag by requiring prompt reparation for 
this outrage ;’’ but after the expression by one 
speaker of a doubt whether the act were really a 
breach of international law, the clause respecting 
reparation was stricken out, and the resolution then 
passed. Several merchants afterwards expressed the 
opinion that the meeting was premature. 

A Cabinet Council and a meeting of the Privy 
Council were held on the 30th, and the steamer Eu- 
ropa, which had left Liverpool, was detained at 
Queenstown till the 2d inst., by order of the gov- 
ernment, for a messenger bringing dispatches to the 
British Minister at Washington. Some of the papers 
asserted that these contained instructions to demand 
the restoration of the prisoners to the British gov- 
ernment, with an apology for the act of taking them 
from a British vessel, and in case of refusal, to 
withdraw from Washington; but the London Star 
declared this statement premature, and so ex- 
aggerated as to be virtually untrue. The Times 
and Post stated that the law officers of the crown 
had given the opinion that the action of Captain 
Wilkes was not justified by the law of nations; that 
the right of our government was confined to the 
visiting and searching of the vessel, and that if 
persons or things contraband of war were found on 
board, the proper course was to take the vessel into 
port, and submit the question to the prize courts. 
The general tone of the press was unfriendly, the 
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affair being treated as an intolerable insult to the 
British flag. The Times predicted three things as 
the immediate results of an outbreak with the 
United States: the destruction of the Southern 
blockade, the complete blockade of the Northern 
ports, and the recognition of the Southern Confeder- 
acy by France and England. It urged active military 
preparations in Canada. Canadian securities had 
declined 12 per cent. A vessel was to leave Wool- 
wich arsenal on the 5th for Halifax, laden with arms 
and ammunition. Naval preparations were said to 
be making. 

The Privy Council had issued an order prohibiting 
the export from the United Kingdom or carrying 
coastwise of gunpowder, saltpetre, nitrate of soda 
and brimstone. 

The captain of the Harvey Birch had applied to 
the magistrates of Southampton for a search war- 
rant to recover from the Nashville certain property 
taken from his vessel, which they declined to give, 
and referred him to the Secretary of State. Earl 
Russell, on application being made to him, directed 
his secretary to reply that he could not authorize the 
magistrates to issue such a warrant, and declined to 
interfere. 

The first expressions of the French press were 
mostly in favor of the English position on the 
affair of Mason and Slidell, but later its tone appears 
to have changed. The Moniteur considered a peace- 
ful solution possible, and recommended awaiting the 
result. The Journal des Debats, approving this, 
added that the French government is in no hurry to 
recognize the South. Communications in reference 
to the difficulty were said to have taken place be- 
tween the French and English governments, and a 
good understanding was believed to exist. 

The German papers generally took the part of 
England. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland had demanded 
satisfaction from France for a fresh violation of 
Swiss territory near Geneva. 


Iraty.—A bill for levying a war tax in all the prov- 
inces of the kingdom passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by 191 against 10 votes. 


Spain.—The Sardinian Minister had demanded his 
passports. The difficulty appears to have arisen 
respecting the Neapolitan archives, which were in 
the custody of the Spanish government, and which 
the latter refused to deliver up to the Italian 
government. 


Eeypr.—The U. 8. Consul General in Egypt in- 
forms our government that the Viceroy has directed 
the authorities of the port of Alexandria to exclude 
from Egyptian harbors all vessels bearing an un- 
recognized flag, and had assured him that no priva- 
teer in the service of the rebels would be allowed to 
be fitted out or to bring prizes into any ports of that 


country. He also stated that the facilities for ob- 
taining cotton, promised to the Cotton Supply 
Association of Manchester, (Eng.,) would be equally 
accorded to American associations for the same ob- 
jects. 


Domestic.—A case between Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, establishing a boundary line, was de- 
cided in the U. S. Supreme Court on the 16th inst. 
The controversy commenced as far back as 1730, and 
in 1745 was submitted to commissioners, whose 
award was rejected by the King and Council, The 
boundary has remained unsettled until now. The 
Court passed a final decree establishing the line as 
fixed by the report of the engineers, the decree to 
take effect on the Ist of 3d mo., 1862. 

Preparations have been made for an exchange of 
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prisoners, and about 240 of those in Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton, were expected to leave that place on the 17th, to be 
conveyed to Fortress Monroe, where they will await 
an exchange. C.J. Faulkner, late U. S. Minister to 
France, who has been for some time in confinement, 
having been arrested on his return home, has been 
released on parole, to go to Richmond and endeavor 
to effect an exchange of himself with A. Ely, a mem- 
ber of Congress from New York, who was captured 
at the battle of Manasses, and is now imprisoned at 
Richmond. 

Official information has been received from the 
commander at Fort Pickens that on the 22d ult., in 
co-operation with two U. S. war vessels, he opened 
fire on the rebel forts and batteries on the shores of 
Pensacola bay, which fired in return. The contest 
was kept up for two days, during which a part of 
the town of Warrington, adjoining the navy yard, 
was burned, with, apparenty, a portion of the yard 
itself, and other damage done. Fort Pickens was 
but little injured ; one man was killed in it, and six 
wounded. The rebel loss is not known. 

Advices from Port Royal to the 6th inst., state 
that Gen. Stevens, with 1000 men, had occupied 
Beaufort. The blacks were to be employed in pick- 
ing cotton, being paid for their labor, and Gen. 
Sherman had appointed two officers to superintend 
the work. A Charleston paper of the 8th, quoted by 
one in Richmond, states that the cotton of seventeen 
plantations on the islands near Beaufort, amounting 
to nearly 4000 bales, had been burned by a detach- 
ment of rebel troops sent for the purpose. Accounts 
have been received via Norfolk that a fire broke out 
in Charleston, at 9 P. M., on the 11th, which was 
still raging at 5 P. M., next day, and had destroyed 
the most compact and principal business portion of 
the city. The U. S. transport Illinois passed the 
harbor at 10 o’clock the same night, when the con- 
flagration appeared to be still unchecked. Its origin 
is unknown. As usual on such occasions, there were 
reports of the discovery of an intended slave insur- 
rection, but they are not authenticated. 

The Western Virginia Convention has arranged 
the boundary of the proposed new State so as to in- 
clude unconditionally, in addition to the thirty-nine 
counties included in the ordinance of the former 
Convention, those of Pocahontas, Greenbrier, Monroe, 
Mercer and McDowell. It is also to take in Hamp- 
shire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson, Pendleton and 
Frederick, on condition that a majority of the votes 
cast in the district, and the majority of the counties 
composing it, express themselves in favor of being so 
received, at elections to be held on a day appointed 
by the Legislature. This is regarded by some as an 
attempt to embarrass the new State movement. 

Two regiments of New England troops, who sailed 
from Fortress Monroe on the 29th ult., under com- 
mand of Gen. Phelps, were landed on Ship Island, 
near the southern coast of Mississippi, on the 4th 
inst. The few rebel troops on the island had been 
driven off some time before by one of the U. S. vessels, 
and asmall force of marines had since held the 
island and been putting up fortifications. Itis under- 
stood that other troops will be sent to the same 
point, which is considered important in reference to 
the Mississippi river and to Mobile. The light house 
had been partly destroyed by the rebels, but will be 
restored to good condition. On landing, Gen. 
Phelps issued a lengthy proclamation to the loyal 
citizens of the south-west, which, however, resem- 
bles rather an essay upon the political relations of 
slavery than an earnest appeal. 


Missouri.—Gen. Halleck has issued an order, 
placing the entire commeree of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers under military control and oversight. 
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No boat will be permitted to take freight or passen- 
gers, except those authorized by the proper military 
authorities, Owners, officers and employees of boats 
will be required to take a strong oath of allegiance, 
and any aid or communication of any owner or offi- 
cers with disloyal persons will cause the forfeiture of 
boat and cargo, and subject the party to military 
penalties. Persons arriving at St. Louis from the 
seceded States are required hereafter to report them- 
selves to the Provost Marshal, register their names, 
and subscribe to the oath of allegiance. This is to 
relieve from suspicion those who come in good faith 
seeking protection. Another general order declares 
that for the support of the families driven by rebels 
from south-eastern Missouri, a contribution will be 
levied on those who have shown themselves hostile 
to the government, of clothing, provisions, quarters 
or money; and if not furnished after proper notifica- 
tion, the Provost Marshal will issue dn execution 
and sell sufficient property to satisfy the assessment 
on each. Persons so assessed, asserting their loyalty, 
will be allowed time to furnish evidence thereof, and 
if failing to do so, the assessment will be increased. 


Any one resisting will be arrested and tried by a 
military commission. 


ConGREss.—The Senate, on the 11th, adopted a 
resolution offered by Wilson, of Mass., instructing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to inquire and 
report what reduction may be made in the expenses 
of the army, and one from that committee, request- 
ing the Secretary of War to inform the Senate what 
aid, if any, had been given to enable volunteers to 
send home part of their pay, and what additional 
facilities can be given. Morrill, of Me., introduced 
a joint resolution for the confiscation of the property 
of rebels, and satisfaction of the claims of loyal 
men. Bills were introduced to establish a new 
military and mail route to Baltimore, and to increase 
the number of cadets at West Poirt. Powell, of 
Ky., presented a series of resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of his State, asking that Congress afford 
some relief to the distressed people of Ireland; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. A 
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memorial from the New York Chamber of Commerce, | 


relative to the establishment of a line of mail steam- 
ers from San Francisco to China, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. On the 12th, Sumner, of 
Mass., introduced a bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Solicitor of Claims in the State Depart- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and a resolution, which was adopted, 
directing the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of providing, by law, for commissioners 
to revise the public laws of the United States, 
simplify the lauguage, and reduce the size. A 
resolution of Wilson, of Mass., was also adopted, 
requesting information from the Inspector General, 
Quartermaster General and Commissary General, 
relative to the sutler system in the volunteer army ; 
as was one directing the Committee on Military Affairs 
to inquire into the expediency of providing a more 
efficient mode of retiring improper or incompetent 
army officers. The joint resolution from the House 
relative to an exchange of prisoners was referred to 
the Military Committee. A resolution to expel 
Senator Johnson, of Mo., for sympathy and partici- 
pation in the rebellion, was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. A bill to promote the efficiency of the 
navy, providing, among other things, for the retire- 
ment of officers who have been on the register 40 
years, was passed. On the 16th, resolutions were 


adopted, requesting the Military Committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing a uniform 
manner of dealing with the slaves of rebels, and 
those made prisoners or escaping from their masters ; 
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requesting the Judiciary Committee to provide, by 
law, so that the aiders and abettors of treason may 
be prevented from bringing suits for debts in U. §, 
courts ; and directing the Commissioner of Patents to 
inquire if additional legislation is necessary to secure 
to persons of African descent the right to take out 
patents. A resolution to expel Senator Bright, of 
Ind., on account of a letter written by him to Jeffer- 
son Davis last spring, introducing an improver of 
fire-arms, was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
A resolution, offered by Trumbull, of Ill., asking 
the Secretary of State whether persons had been 
arrested in the loyal States by his order, and if so, 
by what authority, elicited an earnest debate, and 
was finally referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Wilson, of Mass., introduced a bill to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, providing for three com- 
missioners to act on claims, allowing compensation 
not exceeding $300 per slave, and appropriating 
$1,000,000 for the purpose. A communication from 
the Marshal of the District, in reply to the resolu- 
tion respecting the slaves confined in the ja:l, stated 
that they bad been confined in accordance with an 
old and uniform custom, which he had supposed 
was according to law, but he had not investigated 
the subject. 


The House, on the 11th, adopted a resolution, from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, referring to that 
committee all documents relative to the recognition 
of Hayti and Liberia, and subsequently one directing 
the committee to inquire into the expediency of re- 
porting a bill for that purpose. Bingham, of Ohio, 
introduced a bill to confiscate the property and 
slaves of persons in armed rebellion, and a joint 
resolution directing the present Court of Alexandria 
to retain the property of those engaged in or aiding 
rebellion, till further action of Congress ; both were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, as was a bill 
introduced by Blair, of Mo., to punish treason, pro- 
vide more effectually for the collection of taxes, re- 
munerate loyal citizens for losses, and provide home- 
steads for soldiers employed in suppressing rebellion. 
A resolution was adopted recognizing the services of 
the late Gen. Lyon, and thanking those under his 
command. A resolution requesting the President to 
direct Gen. Halleck to recal his order excluding 
negroes from his lines, or to cause it to conform to 
the practice in other military departments, was laid 
on the table, yeas 78, nays 64. Onthe 12th, a bill 
was reported from the Military Committee, author- 
izing the raising of a volunteer force in Kentucky, of 
20,000 men for 12 months, for the better defence of 
the State, butif necessary, to be employed tempora- 
rily out of it. It was passed on the 16th, after con- 
siderable debate. The various propositions relative 
to the emancipation of the slaves of rebels were dis- 
cussed on the 12th, without action. On the 16th, a bill 
was passed tostrike from the pension rolls the names 
of all who aided the rebellion. Une for the relief 
of Union soldiers now held prisoners in the rebel 
States, was referred to the Military Committee. A 
bill which was introduced establishing a branch 
mint in Nevada Territory, and a memorial from the 
Legislative Assembly of Colorado, asking for 4 
similar institution there, were referred to the proper 
committees. Vallandigham, of Ohio, introduced a 
resolution declaring it to be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to maintain the stand taken by the Secretary of 
the Navy and by the House, in approving the arrest 
of Slidell and Mason by Capt. Wilkes, in spite of 
any menace or demand of the British government ; 
and pledging him the support of the House in 80 
doing. He moved the previous question, which 
failed, and the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, by a vote of 109 to 16. 





